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HISTORICAL 

SKETCHES OF MASONRY NO. 21. 

We extract the following from the excellent eu- 
lezy on Washington, referred to in our last. 

«Having already contemplated such a variety of 
distinguished features in this great and amiable 
character, does it still admit of addition? Is there 
room in the portrait for another trace of the faith- 
ful pencil, that will increase its beauty? Yes, my 
brethren, to us another and no less interesting view 
remains. Animated with a generous philanthropy, 
our deceased brother early sought admission into 
our ancient and honorable fraternity, at once to 
enable him to cherish with advantage this heavenly 
principle, and enlarge the sphere of its operation. 
He cultivated our art with sedulous attention, and 
never lost an opportunity of advancing the interest 
or promoting the honor of the Craft. While Com- 
mander in Chief of the American revolutionary 
army, he countenanced the establishment and en- 
couraged the labors of a travelling Lodge among 
the military. He wisely considered it as a school 


of urbanity, well calculated to disseminate those | 


mild virtues of the heart, so ornamental te the hu- 
man character, and so peculiarly useful to correct 
the ferocity of soldiers, and alleviate the miseries 
ofwar. The cares of his high office engrossed too 
much of his time to admit of his engaging in the 
duties of the chair; yet he found frequent oppor- 
tunities to visit the Lodge, and thought it no dero- 
gation from his dignity, there to stand on a level 
With the brethren. ‘True to our principles on all 
Occasions, an incident once occurred which enabled 
him to display their influence to his foes. A body 
of American troops, in some successful rencounter 
with the enemy, possessed themselves, among other 
booty, of the jewels and furniture of a British trav- 


elling Lodge of Masons. 


| rected by the Commander in Chief to be returned 


under a flag of truce, to its former proprietors, ac- 
companied with a message purporting that the 
Americans did not make war upon institutions of 
benevolence. 


Of his attachment to our order in general, you, 


| tutions which you presented him, and for the honor, 


‘in the dedication, must be evidence highly satisfac- 
tory of the respectful estimation in which he held 


my respected brethren of the M. W. G. Lodge of 
‘this Commonwealth, have had personal knowledge 
His answers to your repeated addresses breathe 
throughout a spirit of brotherly love; and his af- 
fectionate return of thanks for the Book of Consti- 


as he was pleased to consider it, which you did him 


you. ‘The information received from our brethren, 
who had ‘the happiness to be members of the Lodge* 
over which he presided many years, and of which 
he died the Master, furnishes abundant proof of 
his persevering zeal for the prosperity of the insti- 
tution. Constant and punctual in his attendance, 
scrupulous in his observance of the regulations of 
the Lodge, and solicitous at all times to communi- 
cate light and instruction, he discharged the duties 
of ine chair with uncommon dignity and intelligence 
in all the mysteries of our art. Nothing can more 
highly conduce to the prosperity and honor of ma- 
sonry, than a successful imitation of this bright ex- 
ample. It cannot fail of its effect upon our breth- 
ren in its immediate neighborhood in the south; 
they will beautify their column. And shall we be 
outdone in zeal? Placed geographically in the 
east, in a quarter of the Union from which the na- 
tion has been accustomed to learn wisdom, it should 
be our peculiar care to diffuse light through the 
temple of masonry. As it is known that we shared 
largely in the esteem and affection of our deceased 
brother, it is easy to perceive that our goud conduct 
will itself be an encomium on his memory. We 
see before us, among the sad emblems of mortality, 
not only the sword which in this neighborhood he 
drew in defence of his country, but attire which he 
has often worn asa mason. How devoutly is it to 
be wished, that these striking memorials may stim- 
ulate us to a noble emulation; that, hike the mantle 
of Elijah, they may inspire us with an unalterable 
attachment to virtue and benevolence! This day 
witnesses to the world in what veneration we hold 
the memory of departed greatness. Let not the 
solemnity be without its appropriate effect upon 
ourselves. While with funeral pomp and masonic 
honors, we celebrate the obsequies of our deceased 
brother, while we bend with anguish over the urn 
which contains a part of what was mortal in him, 


’ | let us, like him, remember, that we are animated 


by a heavenly flame, which the chill damps of death 
cannot extinguish; like him, resolve to square our 
actions by the rules of rectitude, persevere in the 
line of our duty, and restrain ourselves within the 
compass of propriety, knowing that the all-seeing 
| Eye of our Supreme Grand Master above, contin- 


, || ually observes us: that when we shall have perform- 


ed the task assigned us here, we may, like him, be 
called from our work to the refreshments which 
alone can satisfy our immortal desires: that when 
we put off the earthly clothing, we may be arrayed 
with the garments of glory, put on the jewels of 
light, and shine forever in the sublime Arch above.” 


After the Orator had concluded, the Grand 
Chaplain pronounced a benediction, and the so- 
lemnities of the house were finished by the follow- 


ing Dirge, composed by Rev. Br. Harris—sung by 
Br. Eaton, assisted by the choir. 


MASONIC DIRGE. 


While every orator and band displays 
The Hero’s glory, and the Patriot’s fame, 
And all the Guardian of their country praise, 
Revere his greatness and his worth proclaim, 
We mourn the Man, made ours by tenderest ties ; 
Their hovored Chieftain, our loved Brother dies! 


Come then, the mystic rites no more delay, 
Deep silence reigns, the tapers dimly burn, 
Wisdom and Fortitude the requiem pay, 


And Beauty strews fresh gariands round the urn. 
A Mason, brother; a Grand Master dies! 


The acacia sprig designates where he lies. 


As love fraternal leads our footsteps there, 
Again to weep, again to bid adieu; 
Faith views the soul, released from mortal care, 


Through spheres empyreal its blest course pursue, 
Till it the Lodge ef Perfect Light attain— 
There may we meet our WAsHINGTON again! 


From the Old South, the procession moved to 
the Stone Chapel, where an appropriate funeral 
service was performed by the Rev. Br. Bentley, 
Grand Chaplain, assisted by the Rev. Br. Dr. 
Walter. ‘The flowers were then strewed, and the 
cassia deposited. ‘The Brethren returned in pro- 


cession to the Old State House, unclothed, and 
separated. 


At the annual meeting of the members of Rising Sur 
Lodge, in Dunstable, N. H. the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing year:—John M. Hunt, 
W.M.; S. W. Balcom, 8S. W.; T. B. Wason, J. W.; 
John Lund, Tr.; Alfred Greeley, Sec.; J. F. Grant, 
Marshal; M. D. Lovewell, S. D.; Moses Hunt, J. D.; 
Jacob Hall and T. Laton, Stewards and Standing Com- 


This property was di-¥ trict of Columbia. 


* Washington Lodge, located at Alexandria, in the mes 


mittee; W. Marshall, Tyler; A. Greeley, Proxy to G. 
Lodge. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 


MISCELLANY. 


(New York Saturday Evening Gazette.) 


MAY. 


Of every monith in the year, 
To mirthfal Maye there is ao peer, 
Her glistening garments are so gay, 
Garments so gay, 80 gay, 
You lovers all make merry cheer, 
Through glaidness of this lustie Maye, 
Through glaidness of this lustie Maye. 
Old Song. 


{am sorry that the rural merrie-makings, which 
once welcomed this month in Old England, are 
passing away there without being revived in my 
native land. I amsorry that May-day is not hailed 
by us with flowers, and garlands, and music, and 
with dancing round the decorated tree; that the 
songs of Olden Times find no echoes in our hearts; 
and that no cheerful voices fill the woods and dewy 
hollows with music when the rejoicing sun fills them 
with light. Life has its times of romance and its 
times of melancholy reality. We should enjoy the 
one, for we must endure the other: and if the de- 
parting year makes us sad with the thoughts of our 
departure, we should on its return give way to the 
-gaiety and romance of youth. 

Gather the rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And the same flower that blooms to day 
To-morrow shall be dying. — Ferrick. 


I hardly know a man who has not at some period | 
of his life been in love with pastoral festivities of 
old times. ‘They are mentioned by most of the old | 
poets, and Inglis has sweetly described them in his’ 
‘¢Complaynt of Scotiand,” as they existed then. 
In describing a rural dance, he tells us there were 
eight shepherds, that played on instruments, and 
that, too, so sweetly, that not “al the shepherdis 
that Virgil makkies mention in his Bucolikes culd 
be comparet” tothem. “ The fyrst had ane drone 

‘ bag-pipe—the next had ane pipe maid of ane blad- 
der and of ane reid—the third played on ane trump 
——ihe foyrd on ane corne pipe—-the fygt play’d on 
ane pipe maid of ane gait horne—the sext playt on 
ane recordar—the sevint playt on ane fiddil—and 
the last playt on ane guhissil.” ‘There is some- 
thing so gentle, so peaceable, so attractive in the 
memory of these old customs, that I heartily wish 
they could be introduced into our own country. 
There is nothing in them to injure our national 
character, and there is much to enliven our weari- 
some days. But as we do not live in pastoral times, 
nor in a pastoral country, we can never hope to 
enjoy them except in the descriptions of poets and 
old writers. In them, these May-day festivals are 
richly painted. And the flowers and garlands and 
decorations of these rural merrimakes 


‘Bloom in description, and look green in song.’ 


The month of May has ever been a favorite one 
with poetical writers. It is the month of buds, of 
flowers, of gentle sunshine- and every eye sees her 


richness and beauty in 
‘The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree wild; 
White hawthorne, and the pastoral eglantine, 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves: 
And mid-May’s eldest child 
The coming musk rose, full of dewy wine, 
The numerous haunt of flies in summer eve.’ 


Now from the branches of the weeping willow is 
heard the shrill gay song of the orchard oriole, and 
the yellow breasted chat, that always keeps itself 
concealed from our eyes, chatters amid the hazels 
and the brambles, with a voice shifting from place 
to place like a spirit. We see, too, in our woods 
the indigo bird, and the redstart, and the rich ver- 


‘Vou. 


(| gentle song at morning and at evening, our hearts. 


leap within us at those sounds so mingled, yet so. 
distinct—so full of mirth and yet so melancholy. 
Along the shady woods and the margins of rivers, 
he five-leafed anemone is in bloom, and the clusters. 
of its single white blossoms spread like a mat through 
ihe copses. The yellow Bethlehem Star lifts up its 
iong grass-like leaves, and the blue lupin blooms 
yn the dry and sunny hills. This is a funeral 
flower! and I never see it without thinking of the! 
beautiful custom still existing in some of the little, 
cantons of Switzerland, of strewing flowers over the: 
graves of the departed. ‘There is something so 
pleasant in thus honoring the sepulchres of the dead, 
that I wish the practice were more prevalent than 
it is: and that whenever we visited the graves of 
our friends in spring or summer, we might carry 
with us the fading flower that would send after the 
setting sun a rich perfume, emblematical of that 
fragrance which lingers around the departing san 
of the good man. A young friend who is leaning 
over my shoulder as I write, presents me with the 
following lines upon the subject :— 


FUNERAL FLOWERS. 
I’ve strewn these flowers for thee!—I ’ve given 
Their beauty to the sunny skies, 
And to the gentle wind of heavea 
The fragrance that within them lies. 


I ’ve strewn these flowers for thee!—thy grave 
From earth should take its diadem;— 

These flowers shall crown it,—for earth gave 
The splendor that doth dwell in them. 


Ah! few are they, whose fleeting days 
Have been like them—in the red rose, 

Blighted, before its leaf decays—- 
Broken, before its «plendors close. 


In the red rose!—I ’ve placed it here 
When paler flowers unfold their beams, 

Though no vain marble asks the tear, 
That all unasked thy grave receives. 


Pale flowers! the dews of night shall wet 
With tears your funeral tapestry! 

And soon the yellow violet 
Shall droop—when the cold wind goes by. 


So shall the Gentian fade—so fall 
The Lupin on its sunny hill— * 

And the wild Eglantine-—and all 
Whose fruits in fragrant dews distil. 


when they are combined, the resulting compound 


|dening a piece of litmus-paper introduced into (1 jar, 


A Cave.—The Berkshire American gives an, 
account of a visit by the editor and others to a'| 
cave near the village of North Adams. ‘The en-| 
trance, which was exceedingly difficult, on account | 
of its contracted size, descended at an angle of 15) 
or 20 degrees, aud opened into a room big enough 
to contain half a dozea men, though rather too 
low to admit of sianding upright. From this room 
the exploring party passed through a passage, quite 
too low to enable them to creep ‘on all fours,’ into 
a second apartment, larger than the first, but yet 
too small to walk about as conveniently as in our 
rooms above ground. With this apartment was 
connected a third, the passage to which was near); 
perpendicular, In this lower apartment the part; 
were not straitened for want of room, but could 
walk erect, the ceiling being the height of three of 
the tallest men of our degenerate days. Beyond 
this apartment, and a lower, were one or two oth- 
ers, which, with the help of a little imagination, 
might be readily metamorphosed into bed rooms, 
closets, or larders. The bats were found by hun- 
dreds clinging to the sides and roof of the cave, 


million of the summer red-bird; and as we hear the 


not having got over their winter’s sleep. 


THE ARTIST. 
arch andismayed, the duck pro.ound 
Where No'ure works in s cret, trace the forias 

Of atowsmoving with incetsant change 

Their elemental round. behold he 

O. beme, and the energy of fie 

ndling the mass with ever active flaine ; 
Then say iPooughe these external scenes 
Can move thy wonter—— 


(From the London Mechemes’ Regi-ter.) 

Mr. Cooper, in a lecture on Chemical Action, before 
the London Mechanic’s Institute, observed that sulphur 
is a substance which has neither taste nor smell, and that 
oxygen is also inert and inodorous. Neither of the two 
bodies possesses either acid or alkaline characters, yet, 


develope acid matter in considerable quantities. He then 
ignited a piece of sulphur, and introduced it into a jar of 
oxygen gas, in which it burnt for a short time with a vivid 
blue flame; and by combining with the oxygen during its — 
combustion, it formed a compound, exhibiting decidedly _ 
acid properties, which was proved by its instantly red. 


Thus it was evident, that a considerable change had taken 
place, and that, by the process of synthesis, suphuric 
acid, or a compound appoximating to it, had been pro- 
duced, 

In the next experiment, the elements of the alkaline 
substance, potash, were reunited, by placing a smal! piece 
of potassium in a glass retort, from which the atmosphe- F 
ric air was then exhausted, and the vacuum filled with | 
oxygen gas. Upon raising the potassium to a high ten- 
perature, by applying the flame of a spirit lamp to the — 
retort, the meta] burst into a fame, and combining with 
the oxygen during its combustion, it lined the retort with | 
a coating of potash, a portion of which was then dissoly- — 
ed in water, and its alkaline character was proved by its 
_ Changing the yellow color of turmeric paper to a redish — 
| brown. 

Tke ultimate analysis of bodies is that in which they — 
are, reduced into their simple or elementary forms, or are 
resolved inte those substances which are considered a — 
elementary, because they have hitherto resisted every at- 
tempt to decompose them. This analysis is effected in 
various ways; but the example which the lecturer select- 
ed upon the present occasion, was the agency of voltaic — 
eleetricity. 

This beautiful experiment was then performed with | 
perfect success, by means of an apparatus containing | 
water, and furnished with two vertical tubes also filled 
with the same fluid. The veltaic battery having beea — 
charged, the opposite poles were connected with wire 
passing into the vessel, and as soon as the circuit was 
completed, the decomposition of the water commenced, 
and its two constituents, hydrogen and oxygen, rose it 
bubbles through the vertical tubes, and displaced unequal 
portions of the water they contained. It is known that 
these gases unite to form water in the proportion of twé 
parts (by volume) of hydrogen to one of oxygen; ané 
this fact was strikingly exemplified in the present exper: 
iment, for it was distinctly seen, as the decomposition 
proceeded, that the hydrogen occupied exactly twice 


the space in one of the tubes that the oxygen did in the 
other. 


| 
The quantities of the gases generated during the pro- 
gress of the experiment wert but small, yet they were 
sufficient to enable the lecture: to demonstrate that the 
‘bes contained hydrogen and oxygen; which he did bj 
inflaming the former, and showing the vivid intensity wit® 
which a piece of paper burnt in the latter. This expéti- 
ment is an example of perfect chemical analysis; s0 pet 
fect, indeed, that when the two gasses thus artificially 
produced are reunited in the same proporiions, they agai | 
form water. Mr, Cooper here introduced two volumes 


of hydrogen and one of oxygen into a strong glass vessel, | 
and passed the electric shock through them, when theit 
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combination was instantly effected, and the apvediation| 
of water was demonstrated by the moisture which lined 
the interior of the vessel. 

In the preceeding experiments, it has been seen, that 
py chemical action bodies can be made to undergo an en- 
tire change of form. Thus water, by decomposition, has 
jost its liquid form, and has become converted into two 
juvisible gasex:—in the combination of potassium with 
oxygen, the ges has assumed a solid form;--and in com- 
biniag sulphur with oxygen, the solid body, sulphur, has , 
disappeared, aud Lecome gaseous. 


Mr. Cooper then introduced a series of striking experi- | extraordinary changes produced in the forms and prop- 


ments, to illustrate still further the extraordinary changes || erties of bodies by chemical action, and concluded a lec- 


which are preduced by chemical action in the forms and 
chafacters of a variety ef substances. He first exhibited 
the combustion of the solid body, charcoal, in a vessel of 


jiant light, till the charcoal disappeared, and by i:s com- | 
yination with the oxygen, iv which it was dissolved, er | 
held in solution, it formed the gaseous compound, car- 
bonie acid gas. ‘Phosphorus was then burnt in oxygen, 


and exhibited during its combustion a Yight of such vivid | 


intensity, that it was almost insupportable to the eye. | common sort consists of a long tube, with a narrow cali- 


The compound resulting from this experiment was the} 


erystailized solid substance, pho-phoric acid. Thus, in 
the one case the product was gaseous, and in the other 


solid; the oxygen in the first experiment converting the | 


charcoal into gas, and the phosphorus in the second con-| render it more visible ; the rest of the tube is as nearly 


verting the oxygen into a solid. 
The two invisible gaseous fluids, nitrous gas and oxy- 


gen gas, were then admitted, in equal volumes, into an) 


exhausted globular vessel, and, at the instant of their 


union, the mixed gases assumed a deep red color, while) 6; «now, and a mark is made on the outside of the tube, 


sogreat a heat was evolved by their chemical action on | 


each other, that the vessel was almost too hot to be han- 
died. In this instance two colorless gase« produce by 
their union a highly colored compound gas, and the pro- 
duct, though still in a gaseous form, possesses properties 
entirely different from those of its two constituents. 
ther nitrous nor oxygen gas possesses either acid or alka- 


| 
| 


-cavit§, and a part of the tube, are filled with either 


Nei- || 


line characters, and neither of them is absorbable by wa- | 


ter; but the compound gas exhibits a decidedly acid char- 
acter, and is absorbed by water with considerable rapidi- 
ty. Mr. Cooper bere introduced a small quantity of wa- 
ter into the vessel, and agitated it for a short time when 
the whole of the colored gas was absorbed, and disappear- 


ed; and, upon dipping a piece of litmus paper into the) 


fluid, the acid character of the compound was demon- 
strated by its immediately changing the blue color of the 
paper to red. 

The next experiment exhibited an ingtance in which 
the union of two aeriform fluids produced a solid com- 
pound. Two glass vessels, containing respectively mu 
riatic acid gas and ammoniacal gas, were placed with 
their mouths together, and at the instant when the two 
invisible gases came in contact with each other, a rapid 
chemival action ensued; the vessels became filled with a 
dense white vapor, and the combination of the acid and 
alkaline gases, produced a perfectly neutral and solid 
compound. 

Metallic bodies, by combining with gaseous ones, en- 
lirely lose their metallic characters, and acquire new 
Properties. There are numerous instances of this kind, 
particularly in the combination of the metals with oxygen 
or chlorine. This union may be effected by introducing 
antimony, arsenic or bismuth, im a finely divided state, 
into chlorine gas. Mr Cooper exemplified these remarks 
by the combustion of antimony in a vessel of chlorine; 
the combination of the two substances being accompanied 
by a considerable evolution of light and heat, and the 
metal, by its absorption of the gas, becoming so decided- 
ly changed in its character, that it was converted into the 
white opaque body, called chlorine of antimony. 


| 


ture, distinguished for the variety and beauty of its exper- 
imental illustrations, amidst the unanimous plaudits of 


the crowded assembly. 
oxygen gas, in which it continued to burn for a consider- || 


able time, throwing out innumerable scintillations of bril- |. 


the freezing point, and which, in Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, is placed 32 degrees above Zero ; because when he 


The final experiment illustrated the extraordinary || 
change of texture which iron undergoes, by its combina- 
tion with oxygen at a high temperature. This was etTect- | 
ed by heating a few small iron nails in a little furnace, || 
formed by a cavity in a piece of charcoal, and duecting || 
upon it a stream of oxygen gas from a gasomeier. The! 
metal was soon in a state of combustion, during which it 
scattered a profusion of brilliant corruscation=, and, by | 
combining with the oxygen, was converted into oxide of || 
iron, in which state it had lost all its metallic properties. 

Mr. Cooper then made a few general remarks on the 


Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger. 
POPULAR VIEW OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The use of a Thermometer, is to measure the tem- 


perature of the air, &c. Theterm is derived from the 
Greek word thermo, warmth & metreo to measure. The 


bre, and a globy!ar cavity at one end, which globular 


mercury or spirit of wine, the latter of which is gen- 
erally tinged red, with cochineal or Brazil wood, to 


as po-sible, exhausted of air and then hermetically sea!- 
ed, viz. : perfectly closed by melting the open end at the 


a greater degree of cold than 40 degrees below Zero, be- 
“cause the mercury then becomes solid, ingenious persons 
have endeavored to contrive instruments capable of 
showing greater degrees of heat and cold. The most use- 
ful contrivance for indicating the degrees of heat abeve 
600 of Fahrenheit, was made by the late Mr. Wedg. 
,wood, and is called Wedgwood’s thermometer. It 
consists of small pieces of prepared clay, of a certain 


length, whose contracted dimensions after being exposed 
\to the heat, whose intensity is requized to be krown, are 


measured, one degree of which indicates an intensity of 
heat equal to 18U degrees of Fahrenheits thermometer. 

A full description of thermometers would occupy too 
much room in the ** Messenger ;’’ therefore, we refer 
those who desire a further description of them, to Caval- 
lo, De Luc, Black, Martin, Cavendish, Six, &c. &c. 
from whose writings the information contained in our es- 
says Is principally drawn. 

The Hydrostatic balance is an exceedingly exact pair 
of scales for making experiments to discover the specific 
gravity of fluids and solids. The term is from hudor, 
water, and stateo to weigh. 

Dioptric instruments, of various sorts, explain the na- 
ture of refracted rays uf light, through various mediums. 
Phe term is from the greek word dioptomai, to see 
through any thing. It is a term applied to all optic in- 
-truments, which consist of lenses, one or more ; as tel- 
escopes, Microscopes, magic lanterns, camera obscura, 
&c. because by them we see objects through the medium 
of glass, i. e. by rays refracted through the lenses. 


flame of a candle, urged by ablow-pipe. The bulb of 
this instrument, thus prepared, is placed in melting ice 


even with the surface of the fluid, which mark is called 


‘formed his scale, 32 degrees beiow freezing was the 
greatest degree of cold then known. After the tube is 
‘thus marked, the bulb is placed in boiling water, which 
‘expands or raises the mercury, &c.to the greatest elevation | 
in the tube, which point is also marked on the outside of 
| the tube, and this point is ca!led the boiling water point, 
‘for in an open vessel, and under the same atmospherical 


"pressure, water constantly boils at the same degree of 


Catoptric instruments are also manifold. They show 
the nature of reflected rays of light. The term (cato- 
phon, a mirror,) is applied to all kinds of mirrers wheth- 
er plane, convex, concave, circular, or cylindrical ; be- 
cause by them we see objects by rays of light reflected 
from their surface, 2nd which is called reflex vision. — 

The Pneumatic engine called the air pump, is the very 
basis of the philosophy of the air, and has opened a 


| greater door to the secrets of nature, than any thing that 


was ever invented besides, It is calied pneumatic from 
the Greek word pneuma, spirit, air, wind ; because the 
air pump exhausts the air out of the bodies p'aced ina 
proper vessel, which is called a receiver. 

For a description of the Orrery, or planetarium, which 
shows the movements of all the heavenly bodies in our 


|heat, and ice melts at the same degree of cold an in- 
“creased fire will force it to evaporate faster, but will not 
-yaise its tempcrature. The space between these two 
points, boiling and freezing, is then divided into 180 
| parts which are the degrees of Fahrenheit’s seale, with- 
‘out the 32 degrees below the freezing point, and which, 
if added to the |80, make 212 degrees between Zero and 
| the boiling water point ; these two unalterable points of 
|temperature, that is, where ice hecomes water and wa- 
ter becomes vapour, have been univeisally adopted by the 
‘various constructors of thermometers for the gradua- 
‘tion of those instruments, but the space between these | 
| points has been divided differently by different persons, 
and this difference gives the different names to thermom- 
eters. 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer which is the most cnmmon 
with us, is described above ; Reaumur’s which is prin- 
cipally used in France, and which divides this space into), 
but 80 degrees, or equal parts, places the Zero at the 
freezing point, and the £0th degree at the builing-water |, 
point ; De Lisle’s, which prevail: in Russia, and which || 
at the boiling-water point, where he fixes his Zero, ends 
at the melting-snow point, which he calls the 150th de- 
gree of his scale ; Celsius’, which is the standard in 
Sweden, is divided into 100 parts, beginning at the melt- 
ing srow point. and ascending to the boiling-water 
point. As the mercurial thermometer cannot indicate a 
higher degree of heat than 600 of Fahrenheit’s degrees, 


|sOlar system, see ** Elements of Astronomy,’’ by Mr. 


‘Thomas Squire, published in London, in 1823 ; see also 
‘Cavallo, Heath &e. 


EXPLOSION OF STEAM BOILERS. 


A mode of preventing the explosion of steam boilers 
has been recently pointed out in a letter to the Editor of 
the London Times, which appears to us far more effica- 
cious than any we ‘have ever before seen, or even hoped 
‘to see. It may be dexcribedin a few words. The pres- 
‘sure of the steam is made to be measured by the rise of 
the water of the boiler in an open copper tube of from 

three to six incbes diameter, inserted into the top of the 
boiler and immersed into the water three or four feet ; in 
‘the same manner as in the barometer the pressure of the 
atmosphere without is measured by the rise of the mer- 
‘eury i inthe tube. Asa pound of pressure is equal toa 
‘column of water of two feet in height, five pounds, 
which is greater than the ordinary pressure of \he con- 
\densing engines used in steam boats, will be balanced by 
a column of ten feet ; if then a tube of fourteen feet in 
‘length be inserted in the manner above described, when- 


‘ever the pressure of steam exceeds five pounds the square 


‘inch, the water will be projected from the top of the 
tube. hus, not only the boiler is relieved of its load, 


‘but notice is given to every person on board that the 
‘safety valve is fastened down or overloaded. 


I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of 
magnificence or pomp, but I think, how little is all thi 
to satisfy ambition, or to fill the idea of an immortal soul ! 


Old men for the most part are like old chronicles, 
that give you dull but true accounts of time past, and are 


| because at that temperature mercury becomes vapour, nor t 


worth knowing only on that score. 
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Vow. 


‘concealed about his person important letters and 


‘inevitably have cost him his head. 
From the N, A. Review. 


“s He frequently went at noonday to the houses of 
Among the most ‘interesting persons who have of the men the: in 
appeared in the revolution of Chile, may be reck- : 


aM the friend, advise, and ‘with a basket of fruit upon his head, and while | 
oned Manue ; riend, adviser, an 


; ; : | gaining for the fruit made himself known, and re- 
on asa man’s pur ceived important communications. 
poses can be understoud from his professions and |, 


aus || Rodriguez accompanied the army of San Martin 
acts, it may be truly said of .Rodviguez, that he |); .., Chile, and after the battle of Chacabuco he 


had the liberty and equal rights of his countrymen, || peiurned to the city, and set himself quietly down | 


as well as their independence, really at heart. As H iw this study. He mingled no further in public af- 
far, at least, rad the refusal of office, and compensa- || fairs, than any other decided private patriot, till 
tion of inestimable services in his country’s cause, | the dispersion of San Martin’s army at Cancharida. 
will go as an argument in his favor, we may believe |! When the news of this disastrous event reached 
him to have been governed by disinterested patriot- ‘the city, all eyes were instantly turned on Rodri- 
ism. ‘Lill recently, his fate bas been involved in guez. its great mensate the 
has pronounced his |) of exertions, which have too often been at- 
name without the utmost caution, or scarcely heard || tributed exclusively to San Martin. For the mo- 
it without crossing himself 


‘papers, the discovery of any one of which would | 


He was detained two days, and all the time had}j king Charles’ parliaments: ¢ Sir, 1 had the hon 


He was equal in rank ment, he the office of. Director, and ene 
to his friends the Carreras, but he was destined to |\ cuted its duties. He harangued the people, expos- 
different pursaits in life, having devoted himself to 1 ed to them the folly of despair, the rashness of 
the study of the law,in which profession ke was ‘flight, and the absolute necesssity of a last struggle, , 
rising to emipence. 


although it should be the struggle of death. He, 
At the commencement of the revolution he join- 


succeeded in calming their fears and :piring hope. 
ed the patriot party; and adhered to it without 


'Vhe soldiers, who were all on the wing fdt the 
wavering to the last. He was the Mentor of the |; Cordilleras, he induced to remain, and prepare | 
Carreras, and when their fortunes declined, he ac- \to be organized anew; and before the arrival of | 
companied them across the Andes. His spirit and|/San Martin and the Director was announced in the | 
exertions did not flag with their ill success; he en- | capital, he had quelled the first impulse of terror 
listed in the cause of his country with the same | 


the inhabitants, and put atfairs into the train, 
zeal, when its interests were entrusted to San Mar-| that Jed to the glorious results which ensued. 
tin, as when they were in the hands of his friends. 


_ Inthe space of three days he raised and organ- 
When Buenos Ayres undertook the emancipation | ized a corps of six hundred horsemen; and in as_ 
of Chile, Rodriguez was one of the most forward| many more had them disciplined and ready for the | 
in council and in action. His chivalrous spirit in- puey This would be incredible, did we not know 
duced hima to chcose the most perilous and impor-||that a Chileno’s home is on horsebaek, and that the 
tant office, that fell to the lot of any one engaged || youth of the better sort are universally accustomed 
in the the esterprise, that of personally conveying |, to the exercise of the broadsword. ‘his corps re- 
information to the friends of the insurrection in || ceived the appellation of La Battallion de la buena 
Santiago, and ascertaining the disposition of the |) Muerte. In the hard fought battle of Maypu, an 
people at large in Chile. In the execution of the) important post was assigned to it, and Rodriguez 
trust he proved himself another Proteus. Though) proved himself on that occasion as well fitted for 
cautious and prudent, where the interest of his| the field as for the cabinet. Unfortunately, howev- 


cause Was in jeopardy, yet there was no personal ier, it soon appeared that more of the credit of this 
hazard or adventure that had not a charm for him. | victory, ana the events preparatory to it, were by 
He engaged to cross the Andes and enter Chile for 


popular opinion attributed to him, than was con- 
purposes of secret observation, at a time, when the | sistent with his safety. Six or eight days after the 


government could not but have been jealous and | battle and in the midst of the festivities consequent 
wary, as well of the Carrera party, as of the people upon it, he suddenly disappeared, and no man| 
of Buenos Ayres. During the period between the | dared to ask, where is Rodriguez? He has never 
battles of Rancagau and of Chacabuco, while the 


since been seen, 
Royalists retained undisturbed possession of the} 


_ ‘Thus was this remarkable man cut off prema-' 
kingdom, he passed the mountains and entered 


iturely, before he had attained his thirty-first year. 
Chile in various disguises three different times, | ‘There can no longer be any doubt, if there ever 
travelling generally on foot. 


He appeared some- |, Was any, that he was secretly murdered by order| 
times in the dress of a miner, sometimes of a friar | of those in high authority, who feared the influence | 


begging alms for his convent, and sometimes of aj of his name and his talents with the people. | 
pedlar. In this manner be went as far south as 


Talca, eighty leagues from Santiago, and about the | 
Same distance towards Coquimbo, frequently mak- THE GCLSZE 

ing himself known, but only to those with whom he | ogres 

was thoroughly acquainted. At one time in San-|. " 
tiago, when he thought himself pursued, he was ANCESTRY. 
concealed for a day and part of a night, in the|, Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the great- 
house of one of his friends, in a tenaca, or large || cst writers in almost every age, have exposed with 
earthen wine jar; at another time, when returning | wit and good sense, the vanity of a man’s valuing 
from Chile to Mendoza, he was impressed by an| himself upon his ancestors, and endeavored to show 
officer, who, with a guard of soldiers, had been | that true nobility consists in virtue, not in birth. An 
posted in a pass of the Cordilleras, for the very 


—— 


empty man of a great family, is a creature that is|| 
purpose of interrupting the correspondence, and) You read his ancestry in bis|| 


scarce conversable, 
preventing cowmunication with the other side, and 


smile, in his hair, in his eyebrow. 
whose men were then employed in repairing the| but his nobility to give employment to his thought 
road. Rodriguez was immediately set to work,|, Rank and precedency are the important point 
and sliowed that he could handle the spade and 


which he is always discussing within himself. 
axe, as skilfully as he had formerly done his pen.}gentleman of this turn began a speech in one 


He has nothin | 


a? to 
be born at a time > upon which a rough honest 
gentleman took him up shoit ‘1 would fain know 
what that gentleman means; is there any one in 
this house who has not the honor to be born as wel} 
as himself?’ ‘ihe good sense which reigns in our 
nation, has pretty well destroyed. this starched be. 
haviour among imen who have seen the world, and 
know that every genileman will be treated upena 
footing of equality. But there are many who have 
had their education among women, dependants, or 
flatterers, that lose ali the respect which would oth 
erwise be paid them, by being too assiduous in pro- 
curing it. My lord Froth has been so educated in 
every punctilio, that he governs himself by a cere 
monial in all the ordinary occurrences of life. “He 
measures out his bow to tne degree of the person 
he converses with. [I have seen him in every in- 
clination of the body, from the familiar nod to the 
low stoop in the salutation. I remenpber five of us, 
who were acquainted with one another, met one 
morning at his lodgings, when a wag of the compa- 
ny Was saying if would be worth while to observe 
how he would distinguish us at his first entrance. 
Accordingly he no sooner came into the room, but 
casting his eye about, ‘ My lord such a one,’ says 
he, ‘your most humble servant; Sir Richard, your 
humble servant; your servant, Mr. [ronside; Mr. 


Ducker, how do you do? Ha! Frank, are you 
there?’ 


There is nothing more easy than to discover a 
man whose heart is full of his family. Weak minds 
that have imbibed a strong tincture of the nursery; 
younger brothers who have been brought up to 
nothing; superannuated retainers to a great house, 


have generally their thoughts taken up with litle 
else. 


I had some years ago an aunt of my own, by 
name Mrs. Martha Ironside, who would never mar- 
ry beneath herself, and was supposed to have died 
a maid in the eightieth year of her age. She was 
the chronicler of our family, and passed away the 
greatest part of the last forty years of her life, in 
recounting the antiquity, marriages, exploits, and 


'|alliances of the Ironsides. Mrs. Martha conversed 


generally with a knot of old virgins, who were like- 
wise from good families, and had been very cruel 
all the beginning of the last century. They were 
every one of them as provd as Lucifer, but said 


'|their prayers twice a day, and in all other respects 


} 


| 


were the best women in the world. If they saw a 
fine petticoat at church, they immediately took to 
pieces the pedigree of her that wore it, and would 
lift up their eyes to Heaven at the confidence of 


the saucy mynx, when they found she was a trades- 
j|man’s daughter. 


It is impossible to describe the 


|| pious indignation that would arise in them at the 


sight of a man who lived plentifully on an estate 
of his own getting. ‘They were transported with 
zeal beyond measure, if they heard of a young 


|woman’s matching herself into a great family upon 
= = |; account only of her heauty, her merit, or her money. 
Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


In short, there was not a female within ten miles of 
them, that was in possession of a gold watch, a pearl 
necklace, or a piece of mecklin lace, but they ex- 
amined her title to it. My aunt Marta used to 
chide me very frequently for not sufficiently valuing 
myself. She would not eat a bit al] dinner time, 
if at an invitation she found she had been seated 
below herself, and would frown upon me for an 
hour together, if she saw me give place to any uD- 
der a boronet. As I was once talking to her of a 


%|| wealthy citizen whom she had refused in her youth, 
S.|!she declared to me wi 


th great warmth, that she 


$|| preferred a man of quality in his shirt to the rich- 
A|{est man upon the change in a coach and six She 


f'' pretended that our family was nearly related by 
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the mother’s side to half a dozen peers, but as none || ders of Avernus are at present clad in vines and| 
of them knew any thing of the matter, we always || wild shrubbery, 
kept it a secret among ourselves. A little before i with reptiles, 

per death, she was reciting to me the history of my | Riding some distance along the southern shore 
forefathers; but dwelling a little longer than ordi- ,of the Lake, we arrived at what is denominated 
nary upon the actions of Sir Gilvert Ironside, who | the Grotto of the Sibyl, the entrance of which is 
had a horse shot under him at Edgehill fight, | gave | overgrown with bushes and fern, which two or 
git unfortunate pish, and asked, what is all this to | (hree peasants were busy in mowing. ‘ihis cavern 
me? Upon which she retired to her closet and fell | has the reputation of being the gate of Pluto him- 
a scribbling for three hours together; in which time, || self; gnd dismounting from our donkies, we follow- 
as | afterwards found, she struck me out of her will, | ed our guides through the black jaws, in imitation | 
and left all she had to my sister Margaret, a wheed- |of Ulysses and Aineas. At the distance of per- | 
ling baggage, that used to be asking about her great | haps a hundred yards from the mouth, a narrow! 
grandfather from morning to night. She now hes | avenue branches off at right angles towards the, 
buried among the family of the Tronsides, with a | west. Here the flambeaux were lighted up, and 
stone over her, acquainting the reader, that che each of us mounting, Anchises like, upon the back 
' died at the age of eighty years, a spinster, and that | of a peasant, we crossed the Stygian waters, which 


AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


found superior to all the contine..tal panegyrics, 


The water is stagnant, and filled |! and has never since ceased to be greatly admired. 


Her voice is singularly powerful, and equally me- 
lodious in the high and low tones. Her figure is 
finely formed, and her deportment majestic. She 
is still heard with delight, both in Great Britain 
and on the continent. 


Mrs, Orte.—'This lady was born in 1771. She 
is the daughter of Dr. Alderson, an eminent 
pkysidian of Norwich. She early evinced supe-’ 
rior talents, by composing poems and descriptive 
pieces, at an age when young ladies have not usu- 
ally finished their education.—In 1798 she married 
Mr, Opie, a celebrated painter, and soon after his 
death, in 1808, she published a memoir of his life 
prefixed to the lectures he had read at the Royal 
Academy. By this and other publications, she 
has acquired considerable reputation, both asa 


= 


— 


—— 


she was descended of the ancient family of the'|} are something more than knee deep, and were 
lronsides; after which follows the genealogy drawn | | safely landed in the gloomy caverns beyond, with- 
up by her own hand. 


prose and poetical writer. W 


,out the aid of Charon’s boat. ‘The very niche was 


pointed out to us, from which the Sibyl is said _Mxs. Sippons—Is the daughter of Mr. R. Kem- | 
THE CABINET have uttered responses. ‘lhe avenue is here chok- ble. She was born about the year 1749. la- 

ed up so as to become impassable, and as the smoke dy commenced her career as a singer, but she soon 

== re ors == of the torches added to the confined air was almost relinquished that employment, and attempted trag- 4 ‘| 


edy. On her appearance at Drury-lane theatre, ! 
| ‘Two of the most splendid episodes of the Odys- in 1782, her success was complete, the public was {ij 
Scots whom Gin has often led! sey and Aneid are connected with the lake of|| 2Stonished at her powers, and she was acknowledg- 
Welcome to your miry bed, Avernus, and if any of my readers wish to revive || €4 to be the first trrgic actress of the age. For 
Or to revelry. their recollections, they must turn to the epics), ™°Fe than twenty years she retained her high rank 

| themselves es an actress, and continued, during that pericd, 

enchant the lovers of the drama. She also pos- 
| sesses considerable merit as a sculptor. Mrs. Sid- a 
\!dons has accumulated an ample property, with 


|| suffocating, we recrossed the Tartarean waters. 
Seots who ha’ sic noses red, 1! 


Now ’s the night and now’s the hour, 
See the boozy tipplers lour, 
See the brandy bottle’s power— 


‘THE GEM. 


Grog and Deviltry! | SSS = | which she has retired from the stage to the quiet of \ bh We 
‘Among the croeked lanes, on every hedge domestic life 
We will drain our purses lower | SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED are sisters, and daughters of Sir Robert Porter. end 
FEMALES. They have long held a high rank among the fe- 
But we have a spree! Carnarive Sepewick—Author of two very | male novel writers of the day. The former has 
| popular novels, the “New-England Tale,” and || Written Thaddeus of Warsaw,” Scottish Chiefs,’ | 
aihinennthide detlagimveih || « Redwood,” is the daughter of Judge Sedgwick, | and other works which have been well received by f 


and was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in | the public, and very extensively read. ‘The young- "| : 
er sister has published ‘“ The Hungarian Brothers,” : 


the year 1798. She is deservedly ranked among || 
‘the most elegant prose writers of the day ; and is“ Phe Recluse of Norway,” and more recently, the 
Until the appearance 


‘understood to be now engaged in the prepara-|,“ Fast of St. Magdalen.” 
‘of that splendid series of works, the waverly novels, 


tion of a series of Tales, founded on scenes in’ ; ait 
; these sisters had gained a great degree of popu- Hy 


|| New-England. 
Marra Evcewortn—lIs the daughter of Rich-| /@tity. ‘They have, however with others, been 


‘ard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. of Edgeworth-town, |°Pliged to yield to the unrivalled merits of the | 
Ireland, a gentleman distinguished in the literary Great Unknown.” 


Wha won’t be the bottle’s slave? 
Let him homeward flee! 


Lay the chairs and tables low! 
Drunkards fa’ where’er they go, 
Noses bleed at every blow; 

Let us stand or lie! 


Wha for topers thirsty maw? 

Bottle-corks will freely draw, 

Drunkards reel, or drunkards fa’ 
Drink the glasses dry! 


for his talents and writings. The daughter|) Anna lady is the 
said to excel her parent in talents; she has de-||daughter of the Rev. John Aiken, an English 
voted herself to literary pursuits with zeal and| dissenting clergyman, and wife of the Rev. R. His |} in 
‘ardour. One of her objects has been to perfect|| Barbauld; master of a school in Norfolk. She was dia ae 
ithe system of female education, in which she has, born in the year 1734, and was early instructed in . 
‘in part succeeded. As a novel writer, she ranks the Latin and Greek languages by her father. She 
A ride of less than a mile brought us upon the among the most eminent, ard the Irish character | is distinguished for her lc€rning, as well as for her 
| shores of Avernus, the very centre of ancient su-| has never been drawn with equal truth and spirit / numerous works which have gained her great celeb- 
perstition, and the supposed entrance into the | by any other writer. Her publications which are) rity . She is now far advanced in life, & yet retains 
infernal regions. The Lake is nearly circular, || numerous, have been well received on both sides|| great vigor both of intellect and of body. Asa 
perhaps half a mile in diameter, bordered with | the Atlantic. '|writer of prose, she has surpassed almost every 
reeds and water grass. It has no visible outlet,)| Joanna Bartnre—Is a single lady, who resides | female of her time and is equalled for elegance of 
and appears originally to have been the deep cra-| chiefly in her native country, Scotland. She is) diction, and soundness of sense, by few of the oth- 
| ter of a volcano, Its terrors have all vanished, || distinguished for her talents and writings, and has | er Sex. a 
and the eye searches in vain for the dark forests |) published a series of plays in several volumes, il--| Mapam D’Arsiay.—Better known by her maid- nie | 
and gloomy images, with which its shores were in-| Justrative of the strong passions of the mind. She) en name of Miss Frances Burney, is the daughter of Mg 
vested by Homer and Virgil, adopting the popular }|has also written a collection of metrical legends||Dr. Burney. ‘This lady has deservedly attracted mh 
superstitions of the age. It was the fabled abode ||of eminent characters, in one volume. public attention, and gained a high reputation i 

of the Cimmerians, who dwelt ia the neighboring Mapam Ancerica CataLani—ls, probably, the | for herself, by her writings. She unquestionably 
| caverns, shut out from the light of day, and accord- || most distinguished female singer of the age. She, ranks among the first female novel writers of the mi 
ing to the splendid description of the Greek poet, | was born near Rome, in 1782, and educated in a jage. Her first work was Evelina, published in 

ifeolved in eternal darkness. In all probability,';convent, Her father, who was a silversmith, be-|1777. To this succeeded Cecilia ; she has also 

the lake, situated in the midst of a volcanic region, || coming embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs, his | written a tragedy, which has been performed on 


4 
From Mr. Carter’s 126th letter—Naples, June, 1825. 


THE INFERNAL REGIONS OF THE ANCIENT PORTS. 


~ 


| and girt with sombre woods, presented natural | daughter became a public singer at Milan, at the |the English stage, and recently a novel, called the ; 
phenomena, which were magnified by the terror of \ age of fifteen and was highly applauded by the Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. Madam D’Ar- 
vulgar minds, and seized upon as fit themes for | Italian and French critics and journals. On her | blay is now a widow, and resides since the death it | 
the embellishments of the imagination. ‘The bor-''first appearance in England, in 18U6, she was | of her husband, in England. 
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| 
BOcTON, MAY. 19, 1827. 


The editor of the Western Star, printed at Westfield, 
N. Y., has wrought himself into quite a perspiration at 
the idea of Morgan having been in Boston. He talks as 
fast and almost as sensibly asa bluestocking, but not 
quite so logically as a very sagactous editor ought to do. 
We should even doubt if he had convinced himself th«t 


Morgan has not been in this city. The only assertions— 


or positions, if they be such.—that he has for the basis of 
his tygic, are, that Morgan was carried off, and that cer- 
tain persons ave now in confinement for carrying him off, | 
(to urea classical expression of the editor of the Star,) | 
‘“‘apparently by force, against his will!’ Is there any 
person in confinement who knows what was done with 
Morgan? If there be, and he does not choose to reveal 
the fact—‘* it certainly argues a strange perversion of 
intellect.’ But we do not believe there is such a per-| 
sor.—-if it has been proved that these persons carried off 

Morgan, it has not been proved or even intimated that | 
they disposed of him. It is only known where they lef; 


served, that, ‘*Maine, New-Hampshire Massachusetts, 


'| Connecticut, Vermont and Ohio, are tiie only states in the 


union, that do not hold slaves. On this our respected 
friend of the White Banner, remarks, 


We know not why our little state of Rhode Island 
was omitted in this catalogue; unless through mistake. 
Al:hough some of our citizens have been charged with 
being privately concerned in the business of slave-deal- 
ing in ether sections of the Union, yet perhaps no where 
‘are the laws of she land more exp.icit and full against 

slavery of every description than in Rhode Island, as 
| will appear on the inspection of her statutes. Our ab- | 
olition act, it is true, does not embrace those who were | 
| born prior to the year 1784, but the object of the Legis- 

lature in making this proviso, was for their especial ben- 
| efit, that in their old age they might receive support from | 
| their master instead of beiag turned out, helpless as com- | 
, mon beggars, without the means of support. We donot 
know of a solitary instance in the whole State, where! 
| human beings, black, or white are held in servitude, un- 
i Jess by their own voluntary consent.”’ 


| We were fully aware at the time we made the remark, | 
‘that the operations of the slave system had long since | 


ceased in Rhode Is'and, and we believe in Connecticut, 


| Slaves in Rhode Istand.—In our 19th number, we ob- 


yet the validity of the assertion is by no means affected, ‘| then 


The following painful account of the execution of a 
person, in Canada, where burglary {is punishable by 
death, for robbing the house of a curate, is taken from the 
Quebec Mercury. Punishment by death is certainly not 
warranted by the crime of burglary, except in very ageya- 
vated cases, as where there is sufficient evidence that 
the criminal, in danger of detection, would, to facilitate 
his escape, commit murder. In this case, justly taking 
the will {dr the deed, it may be justifiable; but in any 
different light, we Jouk upon it as unjust and cruel. 

“On Tuesday forenoon, Jein Baptiste and Michel Mo- 
narque, brothers, were taken from the jail, escorted by 
large parties of the 71st and 79th regiments, to be exe- 
cuted at Point Levi, for the robbery at the parsonage 
house of that parish. The prisoners followed on foot, 
their coffins placed in carts, each having a halter round 
his neck. In this way, both collected, and even playful, 
they passed along St. Ann street, the Upper Town Mar- 
kei place, and Mountain street, to Hunt’s wharf, embark- 
ed on board the Chambly steamboat, and crossing to the 
Lauzon wharf, continued from there to walk on foot to 
the place of execution, a distance of twomiles. Arrived 
at the gallows, both ascended it, confessed their guilt, 
went through their devotions, assisted by the Rev. M. 
M. Aubry and Vinu. The younger brother, Michel, 

learned his pardon, bade adieu to his brother, telling 


"for by the census of 1820, we find that the former state | him to die ‘ike a man, and stood a witness of the execu- 
him; whether he sutsequently tell into the hands of his 


friends or enemies, is a question that yet remains obscur- 


ed in darkness, and we believe it will require a more) 


brilliant Star than that at Westfield, to throw on the| 


subject the light necessary to its deveopement. We are) 
not disposed to lengthen our remarks on this subject — | 


those of the editor of the Star are too uncourteous, too, 
ungentlemanly, to deserve it. Had the editor preferred | 

reason and argument to seurrility and sophism, we shouid | 


‘have treated him with that respeet which is due from one | 


gentleman to another. If Morgan be alive, ** prowling | 


about the country in disguise,” which we think the pub- | 
lic have strong 1easons to presume, from circumstances 
at least, the sooner the fact is ascertained the better;—if 
he be dead, drowned, butchered, scalped, or his tongue 
drawn out, and his body buried at Jow-water-mark, the 
public wish to know that. It certainly appears to us, 
the.logic of the Western Star to the contrary notwith- 


| did hold at that time, forty-eight s/aves, and the latter 
_ninety-seven, They cannot therefore be classed among | 


_ the states that do not held slaves. 
' Rhode Island, 


prior to the year 178 


slaves born prior to that date, and none others can be so 


held, ho'd them by virtue of law, or by virtue of the ab- | 


olition act. 
ing state. 


Rhode Island is then literally a slave hold- 


We would by no means be understood as saving that, 
our sister state is friendly to the holding of »!aves, for 


the course adopted for the abolition of her slaves the most | 
liberal, humane and judicious that could possibly be adopt- | 
ed; and we venture the assertion that, there is not an ine | 
dividual of that state who would not rejoice to see every | 


tion. 


‘to collect, and which we believe true. 
this would be a most egregious falsehood. We believe | 


Tn doing this the executioner had not tied the kaot 


he. 1, and it slipped; the culprit, lacerated by the rope, 
fe 


The abolition act of | which of course no person had authority to grant.— 
‘‘does not embrace those who were born | He ascended the gallows again; the halter was again 


4,°? therefore, those who now hold | ™=placed; the knot came under the culprit’s chin; be 


11 tothe ground; he distinctly asked for his pardon, 


long strugsled in agony - the executioner seized his feet 
and pulled them down while hés assistant turned the rope 
on his neck. 

The brother, after witnessing this scene, walked back 
to tewn, and, in a state of distraction, passed through the 


streets, reproaching heaven that it had preserved his life. 


Such, at least, are the facts which we have been able 
After sucha 


scene, we might ask——what are the effects of our execu- 
tions? ‘They are full, we may say, of disastrous evils.” 


Tre MorGan Ixvesrigator.——We have received 


four numbers of this paper, says the N. Y. National Ad- 


standing, that, in this case, the first could be much more By 
condition more wreiched or less happy. 
easily kept a secret than the latter. In conciusion, we} 


will remark, that it is not our purpose to be led astray by 

every ignis fatuus, or Jack with a lantern, that may, 
come fluttering before us; or to notice every snarling pup- 
py that may chance to cross our path. 


Norro.tk Rerpusiican.—The first number of this 
paper was issued on the 5th instant, but escaped our no- 
tice We have received the second; and are bound in 


We are pleased with the philanthropic efforts now |, 
-meking for the suppression of intemperance, though we) 
cannot accord fully in the belief that public meetings and | 
the formation of societies mere'y for the purpose of dis- 
,countenancing the vice, or that certain sober men may 
| publicly proclaim their sobriety, and enormuus dislike to 
_aglass of brandy and water, are the best means that can 


son and daughter of Africa now held as slaves, free as the, ne G9 oo aah m Batavia, and is entirely filled 
racts, s jiati ; 
_air they breathe, could it be done without rendering their | Cts, stories, tales, denunciations, &c. against 


the poor masonic fraternity. Sometimes there is an ex- 


tract about * Masters,’ ‘ Egyptian Letters,’ ¢ Triple Tun,’ 
* Brother William Finch,’ a * Jearned tailor,’ the ‘ mysti- 


cal teractys,’ &e. into which will be squeezed a few 


words of Latin, some hideous hieroglyphies that would 


| frighten common readers. Then comes a communication 


of * Obed,” on Masons and Morgan’s book, in which Obed 
| philosophizes about ¢ individuals 


» societies, combinations 


justice to truth, to the inteliigence and industry of its ed- 
itor, to speak of it in the highest terms of approbation. 
Its miscellaneous matter is selected and arranged with as 
much taste and judgment, as any similar publication with 
which we are acquainted, now published in \ ew England. 
The editor’s remarks are short, pithy and correct. He 
seems to possess all the qualities requisite to a faithful 
and satisfactory discharze of the duties of his new station, 
and we heartily wish him that patronage which his paper 
so highly merits, and which we are sure the people of 
Norfolk county will extend to him. 

We have also received the second number of the New 
York Morning Courier. This paper is under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Skillman, Brocks, and Lawson.— 
With such a combination of talent, the Courier can hard- 
ly be inferior to any paper now published in the country; 
and if we may judge from the number we have received, 
it will successfully compete with the best of its cotempo- 
raries. The typographical execution is very neat. 


‘tle can be effected by talk, without the co-operation of 
|active exertion. Dy. Chambers has discovered an infalli- 
ble remedy, but the expense is too great to come within. 
the reach of those whoin it is intended to benefit. Let | 
ret societies, then, or others formed for the purpose, H 
| purchase the Doctor’s powders and distribute them among. 

the poor. This may be done with safety, by depositing 

them in a suitable place, and causing them to be deliver- | 
- on the responsibility of some respectable individual, | 
| who wil see that they are properly used. We understand 

that a liquid will be prepared and deposited in some place 
in this city, free for those who will call and drink it in 
the presence of the proper person; but, though this be 
very liberal, and honorable to Dr. Chambers, we cannot 
believe it will have so salutary effect, as it otherwise 
would, if left in powders and distributed in the manner 
intimated. People, though habitual drunkards, have 
feelings of delicacy. The vice of intemperance is an en- 
ormous and growing evil, which the charitable have now 


A paper entitled the ‘‘Morning Star and Weekly 
Eduction,’’ has been educed the past week. It is pub- 


lished by Messrs. Condon & Marden, of this city. Its 


an opportunity to check. 


The Governor of Pennsy!vania has remitted the fines 


appearance is very neat. 


ets. 


‘of men, kingdoms, states and empire,’ &c. After this 
be adopted to accomplish the muck desired reform. Lit- || follows G. H. P. and ‘Sylvanus,’ 


a malediction against 


Babylon, and a shot at caucuses, [ We rather suspect the 
Natio:al Intelligencer has 


an inkling to Morganism of 


late by its antipathy to caucuses.] ‘lhe whole, perhaps, 


is wound up with a copy of dogyerels of the most pitiful 
| description.--What will not prejudice do? 


We lately spoke ef the invention of a lamp to burn 


without awick. We have tried it; have used it five or 
six nights—-for this time it burnt very well 


but it will 


burn no longer~-the tube has become concoagulated or 
conglomerated—-it lights one te sleep and then leaves 
him in the dark, so that it cannot be relied on as 
lamp. In saving four-pence-haif- 


a night 
penny’s of oil, 


we have destroyed a nine-penny lamp. Where is the 
gain? 


To CorRESPONDENTs.—We ought before this, to 


have acknowledged the receipt of a valuable communica- 
tion from our respected correspondent at Scotland Neck, 


N. C. Asan equivalent for this neglect we shall present 
it to our readers the earliest opportunity. 


The same ac- 


knowledgement is also due our friend at M 
thuen. 
imposed on certain persons for having sold Lottery Tick-}{ will here remark, that the article to which he loli sn 


never to our knowledge received. 
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— “Be it our weekly task 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 


WorKkixe Pump.—We wit-| 
nessed on Saturday last at Sawyer’s wharf with peculiar. 
satisfaction: the operation of this ingenious piece of ma- 
chinery. It consists of a large pump, worked by a lever, | 
horizontally. The discharges are through eight orifices, | 
each being 2 1-4 inches in diameter. Six revolutions of 
the lever are easily performed in one minute, in which 
time 648 gallons of water are thrown out. At the trial. 
on Saturday, fifty feet of hose were attaehed to four of 
the discharges, ‘the remaining four being closed) and an 
engine pipe applied to each range of hose. The water, 
was then thrown in a full and steady stream, 150 feet from | 
these four pipes, thus demonstrating in a satisfactory | 


manner, the great gain in the application of the power | 
horizontally to the pump. We should mention that the | 
machine was kept in mation by four horses. The uses | 
to which Mr. Phipp’s pump may be applied are numer- | 
ous. In distilleries, dry docks, &c. while its service on | 
board of large ships of war in time of action, will not be. 
doubted, when it is known that it may be worked below 
the surface of the water, on the orlop deck, out of the 
way of danger. In dry docks we apprehend that such a, 
machine would be uncommonly beneficial,—for it can 
throw out in the space of twenty four hours more than 
one million three hundred and sixty thousand gallons. | 
We trust that the attention already excited by this beauti- 
ful specimen of mechanism may result in an ample reward 
to its inventor. — Statesman. 


Banxs.—The semi-annual returns of the Banks in- 
this Commonwealth were made up on Saturday, 5th inst. | 
according to law. Below are the returns of those in this 
city showing the amount of specie on hand, together with | 


New-York, and sent to Washington, of a fresh insult to. 
the American flag by the Brazilian Government, in the) 
capture of the New-York, armed brig shark. under the pi- 
ratical law and the confinemen' of her crew in irons.— 
It is added, that the demands of the American Charge, | 
Mr. Raguet on the subject had not only been refused, but | 


treated with insult; and that he had demanded his pasports | 
to leave Brazil. 


| 

A Mr. Capps who resides a few miles from Charlotte, 
N. C, has got rich in his old age by discovering gold on 
his farm. Poverty has been with him in youth, but the 
evening of his days is bright as gold. 


On Saturday and Wednesday last there were one hun-| 
dred and fifty arrivals at New-York; the whole brought 
about fifteen hundred passengers, the greater part of | 


|| whom are emigrants from Great Britian. 


A runaway negro woman, a slave, was recently appre- | 


| From Brazii.—Infermation has been received in ‘| and that it was reported at Montivedo, that most of the 
Brazi'lian prisoners had entered the service under A‘. 


Brown, The affairs of the blockading squadron were 
represented as desperate. 


Pox.——-The brig Thomas & William, Captain 
Colly, 19 days from Limerick, Ireland, via Thomastown, 
bound to New York, came into Quarantine, in this port, 
,on Wednesday, in distress,—four of the crew being sick 
| with the small pox. One person died before the vessel 
arrived. There are sixty eight Irish passengers on board 


New SreamBoat Line.—The steamboat Marco 
Botzaris, Capt. Child, arrived at Newport on ‘Thursday 
last week, from New York, in 17 hours, it being her first 
trip on the new route between Taunton river and New 
York. She is said to be a good boat, fitted up in a com- 
| fortable style, that she sails fast, and has an engine on the 
| low pressure principle. 


MorGAN AGAIN.—lI perceive by the last Batavia 


hended in the Is'and of Jamaica, and while crossing a | Advocate that Miller reiterates his ridiculous charge that 
bridge, asked her keeper to permit her to wash her feet, I was privy to Morgan’s abduction. This wretched 


when she immediately plunged into the streem #nd was humbug has 10 earthly object in view but to sell his book 
drowned. 


| New-England and Middle States. 


William P. Mason, Esq. has been appointed on the | 
part of the Board of Ald«rmen to deliver the Oration in 
this city on the 4th of July next. 


A celebrated physician at Hartford, it is said, prophe- 
sies that there will be no old maids in the country a few 
years hence, that all the young ladies who do not get 
married soun will kill them-elves by close lacing and 


girding. 


| 


The extensive cider distillery of Mr. Oliver H. Baker 
in Granby, Con was consumed on the night of the 27th 
ult. $2000 iosured in Hartford. 


A hearty male child was found in New York under the 
stvop of a door, as it is there called, late on the night of, 
the 5th mst. He appeared to be about 3 months old, and 
in the basket was pinned thename of Joha Morris. A 
reward has been offered for the person who exposed the 
child. 


Joshua Clark, Esq. of S. Kingstown, R. I. has made 
extensive preparation for the cultivation of the silk 
worm and has planted this spring upwards of 6000 mul- 
berry trees, on which the silk worm subsists, and will, 
the next season, plant a large number. The cultiva- 
tion of the silk worm has been carried on with suecess, 
in Vermont, Massachusetts, and in some other of the 
Two or three of our 
country gentiemen, residing in different paris of the State 
have been for some years engaged in the business, ina 
small way, and have met with success.—[ Providence, 
Paper. } 


Death of George Tamoree.—George Tamoree a na- 


the capital of each annexed. 

Speccie. Capital. 

American, $46,000 51 0,000 
B ston, 56,000 900,000 
City, 24,000 750,000 
Columbian, 38,000 500,000 
Commonwealth, 34,000 500.000 
Eagle, 51,000 500,000 
Globe, 109,6°0 1,000,000 
Manufac. and Mechanics’ 56,000 750,000 
Massachusetts, 111,000 800,000 
New-England, 43,010 1,000,000 
North, 23,°00 500,000 
State, 37,000 1,800,000 
Suffolk, 171,060 750,000 
Union, 73,000 800,000 
Washington, 21,000 500,000 
$893,000 11,550,000 


In June, 1826, the specie in the same banks amounted | 
to $735,000;—in December, 1826, to $846,444. 


Matt Rossery.—Tte boot of the mail stage was 
cut open, on its passage between Trenton and Kings- 
ton, N. J. on Wednesday night. Unluckily for the 
rubbers, or as Falstaff more prettily calle them, ‘‘ min-, 
ions of the moon,”’ they mistook in the hurry of ope 
rations, the bag of newspapers for the letter bag; and 
decamped with a load not of respectable bank bill«, pay-| 
able to bearer, but of editorial speculations on the Signs 
of the Times and other equaly important! matters. These, 
though very good in their way, were not the thing desir- 
ed. We dare say the gentlenen thought them very cold. 
comfort after the perils of their expedition ; and ex- 
hibited on the discovery an amazing elongation of the 
nether jaw. They have not been detected. —[Staiesman. } 


AmeERICAN Manuractyres —A power loom, for 
the manufacture of broadclot! has been shipped at New- 
York for one of the Leeds facories; and other machinery, 
for the manufacture of cottonand woc!, has been sent, by 
order, to Prussia! 


tive of the Sandwich Islands, died on the 3d of May 
last. His death was sudden, and was occasioned by the | 


influenza which then prev ailed through those islands. He | 


was the son of the late Tamoree, king of Tauai, was) 
educated in the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall and| 
was one of the five native youths who sailed with the. 
| first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands in 18!9. 


Several islands of ice have recently been seen near the 
eastern edge of the G. Bank,—lat. 45, and between the| 
tong. of 49 and 52,—by the ship Pacific, Capt. Crocker, ' 
‘at New-York. Capt. C. has crossed the Atlantic 138) 
‘times, but he remarks that he never saw so many ice- 
bergs during a single voyage. 


Murdered. In Albany, on the 7th inst. Mr. Jona! 
Whipple, merchant, in the prime of life and usefulness. | 
While writing in his house, in the evening, he was shot, 


by an assassin, who fired a pistol through a window, 


the ball from which passed through one of the principal, 
arteries of the heart. After being shot he 10se exclaim-| 
ed, ‘* My God”? walked a few steps fell and expired. 
| ‘Lhe murderer had clambered on a back shed to commit the 
deed, and fired from it diagonally at the distance of 10 
feet. A young man was in company with Mr. W. 
_The Corporation of Albany, have offered a reward of 
'250 dollars for the detection of the murderer. No dis-' 
covery of him had been made. 


| 


From La Puata. Accounts received at Baltimore 
from the River of Piate, report that on the 8th Februa- 
ry Admira! Brown had an engagement with the Brazil'ian 
<quadron in the Uragnay. and captured six and sunk two 
of them; the rest [about eleven] escaping up the river ; 


} ae circulate his paper, and will in time laugh at the 


| gullability of all who have fallen into the snare. He 
| calis me a royal arch mason.’’ I am not even a master 
mason, and just know as much about Morgan, as Miller 
dees about honesty and truth. However, Miller exon- 
erates me from any suspicion of having murdered Mor- 
gan, and that’s more than I expected from him.—Noah. 


LonGeviry 1x Rvss1A.—From the lists of the 
births and deaths published by the Synod in St. Peters- 
burg, it appears that in 1825, there died 848 persons 
‘above 100 years of. age. 32 above 120, 4 between 125 
and 130, and 4 between 120 and 135 years of age. 


The reader -vill perceive by the following extract of a 
letter from Paris, dated the 6tb ult. that one of our coun- 
trymen is a candidate for an honorary station, vacated by 
Mr. Jefferson. 

‘© \Ve have no scientific news here of great import- 
ance—-you may have heard that .Mr. Duponceau, of 


1 Philadelphia, is a candidate for the place in the Icademie 
| Royale des Inscriptions of the Institute, left vacant by 


the death of Mr. Jefferson. He is highly recommended by 
several of its members, Tracy, Barbe, Martin, and oth- 
ers—but there willbe powerfyl rivals among the English 
and Germans.”’ 


The Miner’s Journal states that the Mauch Chunk 
railway isnearly completed. Itis stated that over some 
parts of the road the cars pass equal to a milea minute. 
This, if true, is quick travelling. 


The Charleston City Gazette of the 4th inst. says— 
‘* There was a slight frost in the neighborhood of George- 
town on Monday night.”’ 


Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancasterian Schoo! was to 


| be opened at Nantucket on Monday, when all children 


of seven years old and upwards were notified to appear 
and have their names enrolled. 


— 
MARRIED on Sunday evening last, in Charlestown, 
Mr. Ebenezer E. Cutter to Miss Eliza Ann Edmands. 
At Cohasset, Mr. Henery Gaylord, of Boston, to Miss 
Abigeil Bates of Cohasset. 
At salem, Mr. Benjamin Pickering to Miss Lydia 
Stanley 
At Gloucester R. I. Mr Robert W. Jenks, formerly 
of Boston, to Mrs. Fidelia Bradford. 


Diep--In this city on Tuesday, Mrs. Mahitable 
Cook, aged 49 years. 

In Wiscasset Me. Mr. Richard M. Barker aged 31, 

He was a member of N. J. Chapter and of Lincoln 
Lodge and has sustained offices in each. Masonic solem- 
nities were performed at his funeral, which was attended 


which he was also a member. He was amiable and up- 
right in the various relations of life, and during a long 
sickness experienced the sympathy of many friends and 
many went tohis grave to drop a tear over the memory 
of brother Barker. 

In Thomaston on 9th. inst. of consumption, Seth 
Bartlet, Esq. aged about 27. His funeral took place un- 


'| der the direction of New Jerusalem Royal Arch Chapter 


of which he was a worthy member. 

In Rowley, on the 7thinst. Mr. Robert S. Coffin, 
better known asthe *‘ Boston Bard.’’ 

In Hollowell, Me. on the «8th ult. Mrs. Rebecca, 
wife of Mr. Elias Bond, aged 45. 


by a great number, and also by the Mechanic Society of | 
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‘ 


‘* Tho? thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘© Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway, 


THE CAPTIVE ENIGHT. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
°T was a trumpet’s pealing sound ! 


And the Knight looked down from the Paynim’s tower, 


As a Christian host in its pride and power, 
Through the pass beneath him wound. 

Cease awhile, clarion ! clarion wild and shrill, 

Cease ! let them hear the captive’s voice,—be still ! 


knew ’twas a trumpet’s note ! 
And I see my brethren’s lances gleam, 
And their pennons wave, by the mountain stream, 
And their plumes to the glad wind float ! 
Cease awhile, clarion ! clarien wild and shrill. 
Cease ! let them hear the captive’s voice,—be still! 


‘© T am here, with my heavy chain ! 
And I look on a torrent, sweeping by, 
And an eagle rushing to the sky, 
And a host to its battle plain ! 
Cease awhile, clarion ! clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease ! let them hear the captive’s voice,—be sti!i! 


‘* Must I pine in my fetters here ? 


With the wild wave’s foam, and the free bird’s flight, | 


And the tall spears glancing on my sight, 

And the trampet in mine ear ? 
Cease awhile, clarion ! clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease ! let them hear the captive’s voice, —be stil] ! 


«* They are gone ! they have all pass’d by ! 
They in whose wars I had borne my part, 
They that I loved with a brother’s heart, 
They have left me here to die ! 
Sound again, clarion ! clarion, pour thy blast ! 
Sound ! for the captive’s dream of hope is past !”’ 


LOWE. 


Sav what is loves does it consist 

In splendour, pornp, and show ? 

Can these vain Laubles make us blest, 
Or soothe each anxious woe ? 


Say what is love, does it reside 

In riches or in courts ? 

Does it consist in pompous pride 
Will these bless our sweet resorts ? 


Say what is love ? it does reside 

In sweet affections heart ; 

There it ever doth abide ; 
Thence it never will depart. 


SULFOLK BARD. 


THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN. 
The steed is passing along his way, 
. Like the beaming light of the meteor’s stay ; 
And his eye is of fire, and his nostrils wreathe 
A bright blue flame as he snorts to breathe ; 
And his stiffened mane is cevered o’er 
With the crimson foam of the bridle’s gore : 


| And onward he goes in the midnight’s noon, 
And his shadow is seen on the crescent moon ! 


His rider is dashing his rowel deep, 
And the steed rushes forward with spring and leap ; | 
The plated helm is upon his head, | 
But his flaxen ringlets are steeped in red ; | 
‘| And his red hand grasps a shivered blade | 
And his maiden’s scarf is in blood arrayed ; | 
Ané as onward and onward they gallop away, 
The Spectre Horseman thus shouts his lay— 


Joyous, my trusty steed we go, 

But there’s gnashing of teeth 

In the gulph beneath, 

And howling ef sinners below ! 
We have left the slain on the battle plain, 

And there’s many a bead has been told in vain ! 


My mother is wringing her hands at home ; 
But there shall be joy 
When she sees her boy 
From the bosom of slaughter come. 
Yes there’s joy for the dead in their reeking bed, 
And I shall see all the tears they shed ! 


My lady is weeping in hall and bower, 
She has lost her love, 
And her oath is above, 
But she’ll break it in less than an hour ; 
And I shall be there in her hour of prayer, 
And she’!! seek her new love, and find him—where * 


Faster and faster, brave Conner, fly ; 


Thou art quick as the wind 
We have left behind, 
When storms are in the sky ; 
But I wot now thou hast blood on thy brew, 
And you neigh not so wildly and joyously now ! 


The glow-worm has left the dewy road, 
From the hedges appear 
The squint and the leer 
Of the speckled and leprous toad, 
Are you there? ha! ha! in her glittering car, 
See! the fairy queen is come from afar ! 


Onward again, and faster yet, 
My task must be done 
Ere the morning sun 
Shew the beams of his coronet-— 
Confusion of Fate and her tripie Hate ! 
We have sped so fast, and have come too late! 


Raleigh Registerr. 


THE OLD MAN. 
Why gaze ye on my hoary hair, 
Ye children young and gay ? 
Your locks, beneath the blast of care, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


I had a mother ence, like you, 
Who o'er my pillow hung, 

Kiss’d from my cheek the briny devr, 
And taught my faultering tongue, 


She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 
And kneeling, pray for me 


But then, there came a fearful day,— 
I sought my motaer’s bed, 

Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 


I pluck’da fair white Rose, and stole | 


To lay it by her side, 


And thought strange sleep enchain’d her soul, 
For no loud voice replied. 


That eve, I knelt me down in woe 
And said a lonely prayer, 

Yet, still my temples seem’d to glow 
As if that hand were there. 


Years fled—and left me childhood’s joy, 
Gay sports and past times dear, 

I rose a wild and wayward boy 
Who scorn’d the curb of fear. 


Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Yet, ere at night I slept, 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell and wept : 


Youth came—the props of Virtue reel’d— 
Bu t oft at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brows congeal’d— 
Blest Mother !—was it thine? 


In foreign lands I travell’d wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 
Vice spread her mesnes at my side, 

And pleasure lur’d my eye; 


Yet still that hand, so soft and cold 
Mair:tain’d its mystic sway, 

As when amid my curls of gold 
With gentle ferce it lay. 


And when it breathed a voice of care 
As from the lowly sod, 

‘© My son, my only one, beware ! 
Nor sin against thy God.”’ 


This brow the plumed helm displayed 
That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers stray‘d 
These manly locks among. 


That hallowed touch was ne’er forgot ! 
And now, though time has set 

His frosty seal upon my Jot, 
These temples feel it yet. 


4nd if I ere in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 


A mother’s hand, and gentle tear, 
That pointed to a saviour dear, 


Have led the wanderer there. 


THE BLUSEI. 


Roseate tint of. purest virtue, 
Bloom ethereal, blush divine ! 

Bidding by thy sweet suffusion, 
Loveliness more lovely shine ! 


More than beauty’s fairest feature, 
More than form’s most perfect grace ; 

Touching the fond heart, and giving 
Softest charms to every face ! 


Test of quick impassion’d feelings ; 
Jewel, in the dewer of youth : 

Modesty’s unquestion’d herald ; 
Pledge of innocence and truth ! 


Infant passion’s varying banner ; 
corsciousness display’d ! 

Lover seize the lleeting meteor ; 
Catch the rainbow, ere it fade! 


To a lady with 1 Hooked Nose, Singing- 
What in Clarind?s mouth can be, 
Who sings so Ike a Linnet ? 


*Tis something qieer —for yon may see 
Her nose keep; peeping in it. 


VoL. 
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